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that a general insurrection, even unassisted by the French, must
prove successful.1

Parliament sat again for a few weeks in the October and
November of 1796, and its principal measure was a suspension
of the Habeas Corpus Act, which was carried through with extra-
ordinary rapidity, and was justified by the danger of permitting
treason to spread, when the dangers of invasion were imminent.
Grattan was one of the minority of seven who opposed the
measure, and his speeches at this time appear to me to have been
the most violent he ever delivered. It is evident from them
that he considered the country hastening to a catastrophe, and
that he felt wholly impotent to avert it. In sentences of con-
densed power, worthy of Tacitus, he described the triumphs of
the French, the military inefficiency of the Ministry, the urgent
necessity for peace, the continuous and systematic corruption by
which the Irish Parliament was governed, the folly and the
perfidy with which the Catholics had been at one time en-
couraged and at another repelled; and he insisted, in spite of
the manifest hopelessness of the attempt, on again introducing
the question of Catholic emancipation. The Chief Secretary, he
reminded the House, had very recently said that cthe exclusion
of Catholics from Parliament and the State, was necessary for
the Crown and the connection, . . . that he was ready to sup-
port it with life and fortune.' 'What dictation,' asked Grattan,
' could France have suggested more opportune in time, and more
pregnant in disaffection,' than such language ? ' Eternal and
indefeasible proscription denounced by a minister of the Crown,
speaking to three-fourths of his Majesty's subjects in Ireland'!
'The Catholic question was made by Government a matter
between the people of Ireland and the Crown of England/ ' An
English gentleman, on the part of the British Cabinet, comes to
this country, to tell us that it is necessary for his country that
we should exclude ours, or a principal part of ours.' And this
language was used at a time when every effort was being made
to seduce the Catholics from their allegiance; at a time when
the Government was calling on all denominations of men to
make extraordinary exertions for the purpose of securing the
Crown and the Constitution; at a time when England was in
1 J. W., July 24, Sept. 26, Oct. 5, 1796.